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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 



THE ANARCHISTS AND PUBLIC OPINION. 

The " Volcano of Public Opinion" is popularly supposed to be in a per- 
ennially active condition, and all those whose acts and purposes are such as 
to render a position of suddeu elevation not altogether desirable are sup- 
posed to be in mortal dread of its terrible crater. We are brought up to the 
idea that the disapproval of all good people is a far severer penalty than fine 
or imprisonment, and that when the disapproval intensifies to righteous in- 
dignation and abhorrence it is a worse fate than death itself. 

For those whose instincts are honorable this is all true enough ; there is 
for them no sting sharper than the contempt of their fellows, save that of 
self-contempt. But this is the class of men for whom the restraining and 
constraining force of public opinion is least necessary. The subjective pen- 
alties inflicted by their own consciences are generally sufficient — at least they 
are of all men least in need of objective penalties, whether moral or physical. 
The " terrible punishment of public reprobation " is often most keenly suf- 
fered by those who least deserve it. Its operation is like that of the much- 
discussed " ranking system" in schools, which bears most oppressively upon 
those who stand least in need of its stimulus. How many sensitive girls, 
and boys too, have been goaded to nervous invalidism by this cruel spur, 
which only tickles the thick hides, or thicker craniums, of those for whose 
benefit it is especially designed 1 And how many tender hearts have been 
broken, how many tender spirits have been crushed, by the overwhelming 
weight of public disapprobation, deserved or undeserved I Many a soul, 
otherwise strong and noble, will quail at the derisive hoot of a dirty ruffian 
who would laugh at hissing multitudes, so long as he were in no physical 
danger from their wrath and scorn. 

For those who actually violate the statutes there still remain penalties 
other than mere public reprobation, though each succeeding generation sees 
them growing beautifully less. But for other evil-doers, who contrive to 
elude the technicalities of the law, it matters not how gross the wrong or 
how disastrous its consequences, there are generally only the cold shoulder 
and the finger of scorn — and not always even these ; not infrequently their 
reward is the loud applause of multitudes, which utterly drowns the feeble 
hissing of the indignant few. 

Americans were not satisfied, for instance, with mere disapproval of 
their erring brothers, the Chicago Anarchists. They actually punished 
their desperate attempt to overthrow the hospitable roof that sheltered 
them, and their fiendish slaughter of its gallant defenders, by hanging one 
in a thousand or so of the murderous ingrates and imprisoning a few more 
— a punishment which a representative of American executive justice 
thought too severe, and remitted so far as he was able. For a similar 
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offence in the early part of the eighteenth century Francois Ravaillac, a 
poor attorney, halt-crazed by a long term of cruel confinement for debt, was 
punished by indignant France in the following manner. His right hand, 
with his assassin's knife bound to it, was put into a furnace of burning sul- 
phur, "when it was in a most terrible manner consumed, at which he cast 
forth horrible cries, yet he would not confess anything; after which, the 
executioner having made pincers red hot in the same furnace, they did 
pinch the brawn of his arms and thighs, the calves of his legs, with other 
fleshy parts of his body ; then they poured into the wounds scalding oil, 
rosin, pitch, and brimstone melted together; but to make the last act of 
his tragedy equal in torments to the test, they caused four strong horses to 
be brought to tear his body in pieces ; . , . which done, the fury of the 
people was so great that they pulled his dismembered carcass out of the 
executioner's hands, which they dragged up and down the dirt, and, cut- 
ting off the flesh with their knives, the bones which remained were brought 
to the place of execution and there burnt. ... By the same sentence 
all his goods were forfeited to the King and his parents banished the 
realm."* 

"We have omitted some of the most horrible details of this act of retribu- 
tive justice out of consideration for the uncalloused sensibilities of the 
reader. If it was one of the extremes, are we not in this more enlightened 
age fast approaching the other? But are we prepared to go as far towards 
the other extreme as the " magnanimous," " independent," " courageous" 
Governor of Blinds? Some of us, it seems, are thus prepared. Amid the 
storm of public disapprobation (the only penalty to which Governor Altgeld 
has thus far been subjected) there is heard, here aud there, a voice of en- 
thusiascic commendation, even outside the Anarchists' camp. A few of the 
eulogistic terms applied to him are quoted above. It is not certain, how- 
ever, that he cares for these any more than for the more numerous objurga- 
tions — to which, he boasts, he is absolutely impervious. To Governor 
Altgeld, then, the "Volcano of Public Opinion" is no volcano at all, but a 
mere pyrotechnic display, which perhaps only entertains him. 

I remember once being in a crowded theatre where, in the front row of 
orchestra chairs, sat a bull-necked individual with a pyramidal head termin- 
ating in an apex of obstinacy and self-esteem. Just as the curtain fell at the 
end of one of the acts something or other, no one knew what, won his 
stupid approval, and he began to applaud vigorously with both hands and 
feet. The fact that no one joined in his demonstration, instead of abashing 
him and reducing him to stillness, only piqued him to redoubled exertions. 
At first the audience were amused by his hardy effrontery, and rewarded it 
with good-natured laughter. Soon, however, they began to tire of it, and 
endeavored to suppress it by hissing. This only made matters worse ; the 
louder they hissed the harder he of the pyramidal head stamped, until at 
last there was another revulsion, and his "independence" and"courage" 
were rewarded with renewed laughter, whereat, satisfied with his victory 
over some thousand, more or less, of American citizens, he consented to sub- 
side. Of course he might have been ignominously hustled into the street , but 
such action would not have been in keeping with the " freedom of thought, 
feeling and expression " which the spirit of our institutions accords to every 
citizen. 

* From a volume published in 1728. 
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The American people, in general, are now in the stage of indignation 
with the Governor of Illinois and they are visiting upon him the (in his case) 
futile punishment of their stern disapproval. But a revulsion in his favor 
has begun and it is by no means improbable that in the end his "inde- 
pendence " and " courage " may win for him a complete victory over the 
entire sixty millions of us ! 

There is something grand and admirable in the spectacle of enormous 
power forbearing to use it upon insignificance and feebleness. When a regi- 
ment of warriors marches through a hostile mob, we admire the soldierly 
stoicism with which they endure the vilest insults and even minor physical 
assaults without offering to use the power they possess to drive their insur- 
ers shrieking with terror into their alley-ways and dives. When a fearless 
giant pays no attention to the gibes of a gang of cowardly hoodlums we 
approve his manly dignity. But when the mob begins to throw big stones 
and fire their revolvers, then our sense of justice and necessity demand of 
the lion-hearted colonel that he give the stern orders : " Make ready, aim, 
fire !" And if the hoodlums should transfer their insults from the giant to 
his wife, then something more is demanded of his manly dignity than cool 
indifference. 

So long as the Anarchists only insult our country, our laws, and our in- 
stitutions, with vile epithets and minacious fustian, perhaps the national dig- 
nity is best preserved by treating them with magnanimous contempt, but 
when they actually tear down our flag, put the torch to our houses and the 
knife to our throats, then it is time to apply a sterner penalty. But when the 
duly appointed representative of our self-protecting power uses his prerog- 
ative to remit the just penalty we inflict, and we find that the punishment 
we impose upon him, our severe disapprobation, only calls forth his derision, 
what are we "going to do about it?" 

Edward P. Jackson. 



POSSIBILITIES OF PRAYER. 

Considering how long prayer has been in use in the world and how 
much human energy it has engrossed, it seems a remarkable thing that 
there should continue to be such uncertainty about its effects. When a boy 
throws a ball over a wall, he cannot tell precisely where it is going to land, 
but he is sure it went over and that it will hit something. When a doctor 
gives medicine he cannot be certain of its effect until the patient has shown 
it, and he cannot always be sure then ; nevertheless he knows the medicine 
was an actual force and that it did something, though other forces may 
have neutralized its action. But when a man of average sentiments pray3, 
he is not sure whether or not anything has gone out from him which has 
had any effect outside of his own range of perception. He is sure that his 
own mind has worked in a certain manner. If other persons have heard 
him pray, he may be convinced that his uttered sentiments have affected 
their minds, but beyond that everything is foggy and uncertain. 

That is an unsatisfactory state of things, with which prayerful persons 
ought not to be satisfied. If prayer is worth using at all, and great num- 
bers of intelligent people are convinced that it is, it is worth using with the 
utmost intelligence and the highest attainable skill. The kind of prayer in 
which the petitioner asks for everything he can think of, in the hope that 
some of his supplications may reach the mark, is as much out of date as 



